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PRANKS WITH THE MOUTH. 


THE mouth is not to be played pranks with, but 
it often is so, The heedless practice of putting 
small articles in the mouth either for the purpose 
of holding them for a few moments, or for playing 
some trick, has been frequently attended with 
very serious consequences, Yet, the practice is 
<ommon, especially among young women, who may 
be seen holding pins between their teeth while 
dressing. Medical attendants in hospitals have 
frequent cause to find fault with female patients 
ef a humble rank for putting pins in their 
mouth when they have occasion to remove any 
part of their dress. From long and unchecked 
habits, they seem unconscious of doing anything 
improper, or which might produce unpleasant 
results. 

Children of both sexes seem almost to have 
an instinctive fancy to put playthings in their 
mouth, and sometimes therefore give no end of 
trouble to parents and nurses. Notwithstanding 
every precaution, distressing accidents occur. A 
few years ago, a fine boy, son of a respectable 
man in our neighbourhood, swallowed a small 
piece of brass chain, with which he had been 
amusing himself by putting it into his mouth. 
The bit of chain lodged in the stomach, and 
though medical aid was resorted to, the poor 
child languished and died. Only a few weeks 
ago, as mentioned in The Lancet, a young boy in 
Devonshire died from having allowed a small tin 
whistle to slip from his mouth into the trachea, 
where it stuck, and baffled attempts at removal. 
Death took place from inability to breathe, 

Remarkable instances are related of needles 
which had been accidentally swallowed, finding 
their way, point foremost, through the sides of 
the stomach, and thence to the exterior surface 
of the body, where they are drawn out. It is all 
a chance, however, that they make their escape in 
this harmless manner, and accordingly there is no 
excuse for women thoughtlessly, it may be per- 
versely, putting needles in their mouth. Those 
who do so run a great risk of perishing in con- 


siderable agony. Occasionally, female lysfatics in 
their mad freaks unwittingly kill thefhselves by 
swallowing needles which they age to secrete. 
A case has been mentioned tous of a most extra- 
ordinary degree of mad perversity, A female 
lunatic had such a morbid craving for swallowing 
small parcels of needles which from time to time 
she procured, that at length she destroyed herself. 
At a post-mortem examination, as many—if we mis- 
take not—as three hundred and ninety needles in a 
less or more state of corrosion were found lodged 
in various parts of her body. In another case 
that has been recorded, the great French surgeon, 
Baron Dupuytren, extracted two hundred and 
fifty-four needles through the skin, to which they 
had found their way from the stomach. 

In the narrative of memorable cases connected 
with Guy’s Hospital, there is a curious story of 
a sailor named John Cummings, who, in a spirit 
of vulgar brag, and mostly when half-intoxicated, 
swallowed clasp-knives. In 1799 he had seen a 
French juggler perform the trick of assumedly 
swallowing knives of that kind as a public enter- 
tainment. The feat was so eleverly performed, 
that the spectators—or at least some of them— 
were under the belief that the knives vanished 
down the throat of the juggler, instead of being 
put by sleight-of-hand in some part of his dress, 
The sailor, in his simplicity, was one of the credu- 
lous sort ; and to astonish his messmates, he began 
to swallow clasp-knives. He at first swallowed 
only four, which, fortunately for him, were ex- 
pelled in the usual way, and no inconvenience 
ensued. He thought no more of knife-swallowing 
for six years. In March 1805, when at Boston, 
United States, he was one day tempted, while 
drinking with a party of sailors, to boast of his 
former exploits, and was ready to repeat his per- 
formance. A small knife was produced, which he 
instantly swallowed. In the course of that even- 
ing he swallowed five more. The next morning 
crowds of visitors came to see him; and in the 
course of the day he was induced to swallow 
eight knives more, making in all fourteen. 

He paid dearly for his frolic ; for he was seized 
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with constant vomiting, and “age in the stomach. 
Taken to an hospital, he was by efficacious medical 
treatment, relieved, as he imagined, of all the 
knives he had swallowed. But in this, he would 
appear to have been mistaken. Portions of knives 
undissolved remained in his stomach, The amount 
of relief, whatever it was, did not cure the poor 
wretch of his folly. When at Spithead in 
December 1805, and somewhat tipsy, he resumed 
his boastfulness of being able to swallow knives, 
and to amuse the ship’s company, swallowed nine 
clasp-knives, some of them of a large size. Again 
he became ill, and was in the hands of the ship’s 
surgeon for several months, during which portions 
of knives were discharged. At length he was 
admitted as a patient at Guy’s Hospital in 1807, 
and again he came to the hospital in 1808, There 
he remained, sinking under his sufferings, until 
March 1809, when he died ina state of extreme 
emaciation. 

This extraordinary case is detailed in the ‘Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. XII. part i, to 
which we must refer for particulars unsuitable for 
our pages, At the post-mortem examination, as 
many as forty different articles, one of them a 
lieutenant’s uniform button, were found in the 
stomach of the deceased. The bone hafts of the 
knives were partially consumed by the action of 
the stomachic juices. The edges of the knives 
were likewise similarly dissolved. Nature had 
evidently made immense efforts to neutralise 
and get rid of the indigestible substances, The 
account in the book is accompanied with an 
engraved picture of the forty articles—a weird 
assemblage of objects. Taking the case all in all, 
we should think that in the annals of stupidity 
and brag there is nothing at all to match it. 
Among tragical pranks with the mouth, it is 
unique. 

An incident will be in general recollection con- 
nected with the late Mr Brunel, the eminent 
engineer, who planned the Thames Tunnel and 
the Great Western Railway. One day while 
diverting a child with tricks of sleight-of-hand, 
by causing a half-sovereign to mysteriously dis- 
appear and reappear, a stunning disaster occurred. 

e trick consisted in adroitly concealing the coin 
in his mouth, and pretending to bring it out at his 
ear. All at once, before he was aware, and to his 
dismay, the half-sovereign slipped down into his 
gullet. He tried to cough it up, without effect, 
There it stuck. Every surgical device was tried to 
get hold of it without avail. It became evident 
that if the coin could not be dislodged, fatal results 
would ensue. It was a matter of life and death. 
In the dire dilemma into which he had needlessly 
brought himself, Brunel’s presence of mind did 
not desert him. He devised a wooden structure 
to which he could be strapped head downwards, 
in the hope that the half-sovereign would fall out 
of his throat by the force of gravity. It was a 
painful experiment, but life was at stake. He 
was fixed to the machine head downmost, keeping 
his mouth open. To his inexpressible relief, the 
coin dro from its lurking-place and rolled 
to the floor. The case is memorable for the 
mechanical ingenuity displayed, and not less so 
as affording an admonition not to play pranks 
with the mouth—an admonition, however, which 
we fear will be of little practical value. 


death at Heidelberg of Mr Adolf Sander, who was 


formerly in large practice as a physician in Elber- 
feld and its neighbourhood. One morning in 1874 
while dressing he contrived in some way to get a 
shirt-button Letwreen his teeth. Unconsciously, 
while laughing, the button slipped into the back 
of his mouth, and thence into the larynx. All the 
exertions of his surgical friends to remove it were 
vain. It was ascertained that it sank into the 
right lung, which soon became irritated. Spitting 
of blood ensued, and he was himself looking for- 
ward to his death as not very remote. He removed 
to a villa he had near Frankfort-on-the-Maine to 
“—’ his last days in quiet. Here he was surprised 

y a violent fit of coughing, accompanied by 
spitting of blood, in a paroxysm of which the 
button was ejected. His health rapidly improved ; 
and in a couple of months, regarding himself as 
quite cured, he resumed his professional work, and 
endeavoured to gather up the threads of his former 
practice. But last year unmistakable symptoms 
manifested themselves that the lung had not fully 
recovered from the presence in its substance of a 
foreign body for several months, He spent the 
winter in the south of Europe, but returned almost 
worse than he went. He gradually wasted away, 
and died, 

At present, as is pretty well known, there is a 
public performer in the art of sword-swallowing, 
whose pranks are watched with intense interest by 
crowds of people who take delight in witnessing 
feats of this description. By long practice from 
youth upwards, this individual has so trained his 
throat and stomach that he can swallow a naked 
sword, twenty-four or more inches in length, point 
downwards, There he boldly stands in front of 
a stage, drawn up erect to his full height, with 
a straight sword in his hand, He throws back 
his head, so as to make a clear way down his 
throat, and poising the sword with his hands 
over his mouth, lets it slip slowly down and 
down till nothing but the handle of the weapon is 
visible. Ina minute or two he draws the sword 
carefully up again, and with a look of triumph 
waves it amidst shouts of applause, as having 
performed a valiant feat. 

We learn that in the course of his performances, 
a doubt arose as to the reality of his sword- 
swallowing. It was sceptically imagined that the 
blade of the sword did not really go down the 
throat, but went up into the handle, in the 
nature of a juggle. To settle the point, Dr P. 
and a distinguished naturalist in the metropolis 
attended a performance, and after close examina- 
tion, declared that the blade of the sword actually 
went down into the stomach.* How such should 
be without danger to life seemed incomprehensible. 
But the phenomenon was explained in this wise. 
Through long pressure, the stomach of the per- 
former had been thrust down from its natural 
position to the lower part of the abdomen, thus 
causing a very abnormal condition of things, by 
which means the sword could be swallowed in its 
entire length, The whole thing was a violation 
of nature, and the wonder is how with such 
derangements it is _—_ for any one to live. 
Our informant, Dr P., says that the feat of sword- 
swallowing, however dexterously managed, and 


* A detailed account of this was given in Land and 
Water. 


We have just read the following account of the 
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however much the throat and other parts have 
accommodated themselves to the passage of the 
weapon, is extremely hazardous, With all the 
care that may be bestowed, the point of the sword 
may some day accidentally puncture, or abso- 
lutely pierce through the stomach, and death 
would of course be the consequence, To think 
of a man playing with his life in this way for 
the sake of gain and public entertainment ! 

On one occasion the sword-swallower got into a 
fix even more dreadful than that of Brunel. He 

rofessed to be able to perform a trick with a 

yonet fixed on the end of a musket. It was 
an awfully hazardous yee, far beyond that of 
swallowing a sword, He held the musket aloft 
with the butt-end uppermost, and opening his 
mouth, allowed the bayonet to go down his throat. 
Having got it this length, he clenched the part 
of the bayonet next the handle with his teeth, 
and holding the musket with his hands, to prevent 
it from swinging to one side or other, walked 
about with it in this perilous attitude on the 
stage. Tremendous applause! Now as to what 
occurred, It reads like a hideous romance, 

At a performance one day of the bayonet and 
musket trick, something was seen to go wrong. 
There was a stagger, a flutter. The observers were 
surprised, horror-struck. The swaying of the 
upraised musket had caused it to snap off, at the 
part of the bayonet where it was sustained by the 
teeth of the performer, the result being that the 
shaft of the bayonet was left sunk out of sight or 
reach in his throat. Anything more appalling 
than this can hardly be imagined. eles in 
the agony of the moment the performer recol- 
lected the device resorted to by Brunel in 
similar circumstances, At all events, he instantly 
threw himself on his hands, and, with the aid 
of his assistants, stood with his feet was 
against the wall. The effort was successful. By 
its own weight the bayonet descended from its 

lace in the throat, and at length it was pulled 
rom the mouth, A fortunate escape! The dex- 
terity, the fortitude of this remarkable sword- 
swallower may be matter gf admiration, his feats 
a wonder, but we may say with the old 
dramatist— 

Scarce I praise their venturous part, 

Who tamper with such dangerous art. 


Whatever feats of skill you are fond of shewing 
off, we should in a friendly way recommend you 
to abstain from playing any sort of pranks with 
your mouth. Ww. ©. 


A SHADOWY STORY. 
A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF '98. 
CONCLUSION, 


In less than the appointed time Dickles arrived 
at the head of some two-and-twenty men, looking 
sombre enough in their gray overcoats; so with- 
out delay, and giving the command in a low 
tone, Westbury set off on his dreary patrol. The 
night was pitch-dark ; it was long past the hour 
when the inhabitants of Boreen were accustomed 
to retire; and so far as the Lieutenant could 
judge, not a soul was aware of the departure of 
the detachment. Yet a feeling hung about him, 


a curious conviction that, in spite of the utter | 
silence and darkness, such was not the case; and 
as he left, he threw a last glance at the upper 
windows of Boreen House, remembering the sus- 
picious creaking he had heard half an hour earlier. 
Now, however, nothing was to be heard or seen ; 
and in a few seconds the last cottage was lost in 
the gloom, and the men plodded slowly along the 
miry road. When five weary miles had been 
traversed, the party were brought to a sudden 
halt, by a faint halloo at some little distance 
behind them, It was repeated nearer and nearer. 
Westbury was in doubt whether to answer 
or not; it might be a messenger for them, or it 
might be a messenger in connection with a very 
different party, and as by remaining silent he 
might discover something bearing on the object 
of the expedition, he did not return the hail. 
Directly afterwards, however, another shout fol- 
lowed, and this time they could hear ‘——th, 
halt!? The number of the regiment to which 
the handful of regulars belonged being correctly 
given, the halloo was returned; then the sound 
of a man plashing through the water in the hollow 
was heard, followed by a figure which came 
panting up the slope. 

‘ Who goes there ?’ was the challenge given by 
Dickles. 

‘Be the powers, but it’s “who goes there” 
indade, said a voice, ‘Sure it’s meself; an’ a 
mighty fine run I’ve had afther yeas all the way 
from the Big Rock of Drome, an’ got drownded 
intoirely in the bogs,’ 

‘Well, who are you, and what do you want 
with us?’ interrogated Westbury. 

‘It’s the Lefthenant Westbury I’m wanting,’ 
replied the man, 

‘I am Lieutenant Westbury. Now say your 
business, and who you are.’ S 

‘Me name is Mike—Mike Rooney, yer honour,’ 
said the stranger; ‘but ye’ll know the man that 
sint me. I’m from Dennis Mullany; an’ it’s a 
dearly earnt half-guinea I’ll have for this night’s 
work,’ 

‘Mullany!’ exclaimed Westbury, roused at hear- 
ing the name of their principal scout. ‘What 
does he say ?” 

‘He ses,’ resumed the man, ‘that ye’re not to 
go on wid yer men to the rondyvoo, but to go as 
quick as ye can to Hoggerty’s Mill; an’ then, if 
ye’ve luck, ye’ll nab five or six of the proclaimed 
boys—rale golden birds.’ 

‘Where is Hoggerty’s Mill?’ said the Lieu- 
tenant, ‘ Are you to shew us the way ?’ 

‘Sure, no, yer honour, replied the messenger, 
‘I’m to get back to Dennis as soon as me tin toes 
will carry me.’ 

‘Here’s a man who knows Hoggerty’s Mill, sir,’ 
said Dickles, ‘He says it’s about three miles 
away, down a lane which turns off just here.’ 

‘But how am I to know that this man is not 
deceiving us?’ said the Lieutenant. ‘Mullany may 
know nothing at all about him.’ These words 
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were uttered in a very low voice, but the mes- 
senger’s ears were quick enough to catch them. 

‘Be gorra! but it’s roight intoirely ye are, sir,’ 
said the man; ‘an’ it’s meself that’s the fool 
for not giving ye the token. See here now! 
here’s Dennis Mullany’s own stick. He saw me 
at Loughie; an’ it’s right straight across thim 
bogs from Loughie to this ; an’ there’s not a boy 
in the barony but meself could cross’em at noight. 
Ses Dennis: Give this to his honour, an’ thin he’ll 
know ye’re from me. If ye don’t, be me faith, 
ye’ll be shot.’ 

‘It’s his stick, sure eriough,’ said Dickles, taking 
it from the man. ‘I have seen Mullany with it a 
score of times, and we know he’s with the Loughie 
detachment. I suppose it’s all right, 

‘There’s the road, yer honour,’ said the mes- 
senger, pointing in a direction at right angles with 
the track they were pursuing ; ‘an’ now I'll 
be off, wid yer honour’s lave.” He turned and 
walked slowly from them, as if waiting to see 
them off. The soldiers crossed the miry track 
which was called a road, and guided by one of 
their number, entered on a by-way far worse than 
any of the ground they had yet traversed. 

‘I don’t half like this, said the Lieutenant, as 
they started. ‘I believe that fellow is still watch- 
ing us, or listening to us from the bank where we 
left him. I will question him again.—Go on with 
the men, Dickles, I will overtake you directly.’ 
So saying, Westbury recrossed the road, and 
Dickles heard him call to the scout; then the 
sergeant-major plunged fairly into the lane, and 
was soon out of reach of his voice. 

The Lieutenant was right in his conjecture, for 
as he crossed the road he heard the messenger 
commence to run. He shouted to him; but the 
man did not stop, and Westbury dashed after him. 
Although a fast runner, yet being embarrassed 
by his heavy cloak, he did not gain much upon 
the man, who, however, was evidently close to 
him, though quite invisible in the darkness. This 
confirmed the officer in the belief that some 
treachery was afloat, so drawing a pistol from his 
belt, he cried: ‘Stop! or I fire!’ 

‘We'll see about that !’ exclaimed a voice close 
—appallingly close—to him; and in an instant he 
was grasped by several men, while as swiftly a 
cloth of some kind was thrown over his head, 
effectually preventing him from giving an alarm. 
‘Bring him along,’ said the voice. ‘Take him to 
the Captain,’ 

‘Better send two or three pikes into him,’ said 
another voice, ‘and have done wid him.’ 

‘Hold your tongue!’ said the first voice, ‘This 
is the officer, and something like a prize.’ 

While this colloquy was proceeding, Westbury 
was being dragged over some rough ground, and 
too well knew that in the darkness there was 
now little chance of his men finding him, even if 
they made a search. 

The journey did not last long; in about ten 
minutes they halted ; the covering was taken from 
his face, and then Westbury could see that they 
were standing in front of some kind of building. 
He heard a door open, but all was so dark he 
could make out nothing distinctly. ‘ What force 
had you with you, and where did you expect to 
meet the other detachments?’ demanded some 


one, whose voice the Lieutenant had not pre- 
viously heard. 

‘I daresay, returned Westbury firmly, ‘that 
you know quite as well as I do; but if you do 
not, you will not learn from me.’ 

‘Do you know what will be the result of your 
not answering ?’ said the other. 

‘I don’t know, neither do I care,’ retorted 
Westbury. 

‘Then I have done with you, said the speaker, 
and turned away. Some angry exclamations which 
followed, the clashing of weapons, and a stir 
among those around him, told Wales that he 
was in imminent peril, and he momently expected 
to feel the thrust of the deadly pike. One man, 
with a leap and a yell, came so close that even 
in the darkness Westbury could see him plainly. 
‘This is for the English redcoat!’ he shouted, 
and raised his arm. The next instant must have 
been the soldier’s last ; but a cloaked figure rushed 
between them, and a voice, a woman’s voice, which 
sounded wonderfully familiar, exclaimed: ‘No; 
e don’t, Pat! If ye harrum a hair of his head, 

e the powers, I’ll set the boys on ye that will 
stretch ye low enough !’ 

‘Pike him! Finish him!’ broke from several 
of those around, mingled with oaths in English 
and Irish ; but there was evidently a strong gd 
opposed to violence, although in this case only, as 
it seemed from the words: ‘Ye may pike ivery 
redcoat in the counthry, an’ glad we’d be; but 
this is a dacent kindly man, wid a gentle tongue 
an’ an open hand.’ These were the arguments 
used ; and it seemed to Westbury that blows were 
struck, so great was the confusion, as at last he 
found himself in the centre of a group, hurried 
away he knew not whither. 

Not a word was spoken for fully two hours. He 
could not in the least recognise the country the 
were traversing; but as he could hear wit: 
increasing loudness the dull booming of the sea, 
he knew they were approaching the coast. Then 
they halted. Again he found they were close to 
some building ; then two men seizing him by the 
arm, led him into a barn, for such it proved to 
be, and closed the door instantly behind him. 
The long shed was dimly lighted by three or 
four candles, which smoked and guttered in the 
draughts ; and by their glare he could distinguish 
some ten or twelve men, all armed, while at a 
farther corner was a group only = visible in the 
gloom, Under one of the rude clay sconces, West- 
bury’s conductors halted in front of some men who 
seemed to be of higher rank, and one of his guard 
said: ‘This is Lieutenant Westbury, of the ——th, 
captured to-night, on his march to the Boreen 
rendezvous.’ 

‘What do we want of English officers here ?’ 
returned one of those addressed, in the harshest 
tones, ‘I thought the boys from Drome knew 
better what to do with them.’ 

‘So they do,’ returned the man ; ‘ but they won’t 
allow this one to be hurt.’ 

At this moment, engrossed as Westbury’s atten- 
tion was by this conversation, he could not re- 
press a start when a shadow—which even at that 
moment reminded him of the distorted figure he 
had twice seen at Boreen House—fell athwart the 
spot whereon he stood. ‘So then, Lieutenant 

estbury has been unfortunate enough to be 
taken in the toils,’ said a voice. 
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The Lieutenant looked round, but only saw a 
cloaked figure in a slouch-hat, which so concealed 
his features that Westbury could not judge whether 
he had ever seen the figure before. 

‘Yes,’ replied the harsh voice; ‘and why they 
did not leave him on the bog is more than I can 
understand.’ 

‘Never mind that, Connell,’ said the cloaked 
figure. ‘Enough blood has been shed without his.— 
I now promise Mr Westbury perfect safety, He 
must consent to remain under restraint ’—— 

‘You, Decroy! You, of all men!’ exclaimed 
the other. ‘I should sooner have expected to find 
myself guaranteeing the life of an English cut- 
throat.’ 

‘That matters not; I will that it shall be so,’ 
said Mr Decroy as we must now call him; 
‘and you will please to obey.—Mr Westbury,’ he 
continued, addressing the officer, ‘I meet you only 
to thank you, and bid you farewell. I leave for 
France within ten minutes—leave for ever, as I 
know too well; but I am glad to know that at 
parting I have been able to render you some 
slight service.’ 

‘The “slight service” appears to be the saving of 
my life,’ said Westbury, returning the hearty grasp 
of Mr Decroy’s hand ; ‘and considering how often 
I have started out at night to catch you ’—— 

‘Oh, that is nothing,’ interrupted Decroy, with 
a smile, ‘It would be ridiculous to quarrel with 
a soldier for that. Iam your debtor for all the 
kindness and delicacy shewn during your resi- 
dence at Boreen House, where I believe I have 
more than once disturbed you. Although you are 
reputed a brave man, I believe you are frightened 
at shadows.’ 

‘Why—— Was it then you who——?’ ex- 
claimed Westbury. 

‘It was, said Decroy, interrupting him; ‘and 
on the last occasion you nearly ’—— 

‘The boats are ready, Colonel,’ announced a 
man, approaching them, 

‘Then we - now, said Decroy ; and turning 
round, he made a signal to the group which West- 
bury had noticed on first entering. Several per- 
sons now approached, and Decroy, stepping to meet 
them, returned leading a female figure as heavily 
cloaked as himself ; yet in spite of this disguise 
there was something in her appearance which 
made the officer’s pulse beat quicker. ‘My daughter, 
on leaving her native land, would join her thanks 
to my own,’ said Decroy with quiet dignity. The 
figure threw back its hood ; and the bright eyes 
of Kate Decroy met those of the Lieutenant, 

‘I wish I could impress upon Mr Westbury 
how sorry I am for much of what must have 
appeared rude behaviour,’ said the girl ; ‘ but he 
will forgive me when I answer him that it was 
forced upon me. We are friends, I trust ?’ 

‘Friends!’ exclaimed the Lieutenant. ‘ Friends! 
I shall never cease, Miss Decroy, to think of 
Boreen, wild and lonely as it is, or to remember 
those whom I had the honour of knowing there, 
and whom I—valued and esteemed more than 
words can express,’ 

‘As a trifling memento of the Decroys, rebels 
though they were,’ continued the girl, ‘ pray sir, 
accept this ring.” As she spoke, she drew from 
her finger a ring, in which a diamond sparkled, 
and presented it to Westbury with a suspiciously 
tearful smile. 


The Lieutenant was about to speak ; but was 
interrupted by Mr Decroy: ‘Farewell, Lieutenant 
Westbury. For twenty-four hours, you will be 
held a prisoner here. Pray, do not attempt to 
escape, whatever apparent laxity may tempt you, 
for I assure you it will be hopeless, At the 
end of that time you shall be free. I give you 
into safe custody.—Sullivan! M‘Nally!’ [two men 
came forward in answer] ‘Remember—your men, 
and your men only, guard Mr Westbury; and I 
look to you for his safety.—Farewell, sir!’ With 
another grasp of the hand they parted. Miss 
Decroy took her father’s arm, several other per- 
sons joined them, and in a few seconds more 
they had disappeared. Then the throng in the 
barn quickly thinned, until none but the Lieu- 
tenant and those who were evidently his guard 
—his protectors—remained. 

He was kept in durance, as Mr Decroy had 
warned him; and had it not been for a fresh 
arrival, he would scarcely have heard a syllable 
spoken during his stay This fresh arrival was 
no other than Biddy Quin, whose loquacity made 
amends for the taciturnity of the guard. She it 
was, as she speedily told him, who had interfered 
in his behalf when he was first in danger. ‘The 
saints forgive me!’ said Biddy naively, ‘if I did 
wrong’? And being in a most communicative 
mood, she imparted information to Westbury 
which cleared up much that had been obscure. 
She told him how he had thrice nearly discovered 
the Squire. How the latter being anxious to see 
the Lieutenant, so as to recognise him, had entered 
his bedroom by a concealed door, and while look- 
ing through the inner window, had forgotten the 
lamp, and so had thrown his shadow on the table, 
thus causing the first alarm, How all the house- 
hold gave him up for lost when Dickles brought 
the guard, as the Squire was actually in the 
dining-room when the sergeant-major entered the 
house. There seemed no possibility of escape ; 
but when the Lieutenant had searched the upper 
rooms, and had sent Dickles and the soldiers to 
the rear of the House, the Squire, by way of 
trying one last almost desperate chance, had 
rushed up-stairs to the part already examined ; 
but again had almost betrayed himself by his 
shadow, which was thrown just in front of the 
officer by the great lamp in the hall. The third 
escape was on the same evening, when the Squire 
was attempting to leave Boreen ; for he and his 
daughter were with Biddy—who was to be their 
guide, being a marvel at threading fickle paths 
—when the latter came forward to meet him, 
and artfully—as Westbury could see well enough 
now—led him back to the village. 

Biddy was also loquacious on other subjects of 
interest to the Lieutenant, Miss Kate Decroy, 
it appeared, was almost as active and fearless as 
Mrs Quin herself, and had really ridden out to 
the bog district to meet the messenger with the 
money and the letters, as the soldiers had guessed’; 
and had been to meet her father and arrange for 
his coming to Boreen, when Westbury saw her 
on that well-remembered moonlight night. She 
told him too that the flight of Squire Decroy and 
his friends would have been more difficult, if not 
impossible, had not Westbury’s detachment been 
set astray ; and when the Lieutenant was unable 
to repress an ejaculation expressive of wonder at 
his movements being so accurately known, Biddy 
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laughed, and with a roguish look her eye whis- 
red: ‘ Walls have ears, sure ; an’ windies above 
rs are better nor walls.’ 

‘The creaking of that confounded window was 
for something after all, it seems,’ groaned West- 
bury. ‘But then, Mullany’s stick ?’ 

‘Oh, the shtick, is it?” exclaimed Biddy. ‘It 
was a lucky thought o’ me to take that same 
whin I was in the quarters of the redcoats wid 
a message from the praste. I thought it might 
be handy some day ; an’ be me faith, it was !’ 

These and many other iculars Biddy re- 
vealed, now that the ‘masther’ was fairly away. 
She did not seem to have the least personal fear ; 
and very frankly told Westbury that had it not 
been for his kindness to the family and to herself 
—although she made herself quite of secondary 
importance—she should decidedly have voted for 
his being piked, and if she had only given the 
word, it would have been done. Westbury had 
excellent reasons for believing her, 

Although extending over but twenty-four hours, 
the period of detention seemed long and weary 
enough. No personal restraint was put upon the 
Lieutenant, and for hours together he saw no one 
but Biddy. Once or twice he cast a longing look 
across the few miles which separated him from 
Boreen ; but Biddy, as if divining his thoughts, 
said: ‘It won’t do, Lefthenant darlin’; there’s 
more between you an’ Boreen House than brown 
stones an’ green 

Westbury took the hint, and bore his captivity 
as best he might, until at midnight, as he was 
sitting alone by a small peat-fire, Biddy roused 
him by a touch on the shoulder. ‘It’s time, yer: 
honour,’ she said. ‘Ye’reafree man, Take this 


Bp bit of a pass.—Arrah! don’t frown at it now ; 


higher officers nor you have been glad of the 
like ; an’ many a one would have given his gowld 
an’ his lands for that scrap o’ paper, when the 
ikes wor clashing round an ut ye’re safe, 
ot a hair of ~~ head will be harmed ‘this night ; 
an’ no boy from the Drome country will iver 
hurt ye in time to come—iv he knows ye. So, 
good-bye, Lefthenant, an’ heaven be wid ye!’ 

With this farewell Westbury departed ; and as 
Biddy had foretold, he reached Boreen village 
unmolested, His return was very warmly wel- 
comed by his men, especially by the usually 
composed Dickles, who was quite excited over it. 
He a of course been sought for, but in a wrong 
direction, as the French vessel ran in at a point 
some twenty miles from that at which her enemies 
expected her. Mrs Decroy and Mrs —_- were 
—, gracious in their manner. Miss Decroy, 
they informed him, was from home for the 
present; a piece of news at which the Lieutenant 
was by no means surprised, as he had already 
considerable reason for suspecting as much, 

In-the short remainder of his stay at Boreen 
House, he saw no more ghosts or shadows, nor 
was he called out on any more expeditions. It 
was known without his own conclusive testimony, 
that the proscribed rebels had escaped, and he was 
soon removed from the district. Soon too his 
military career came to an end, for some eighteen 
or twenty months after his residence at Boreen, 
a fever attacked him, which brought him very 
low, and during his convalescence, the death of 
a distant relative made him heir to a moderate 
fortune. This decided him, and he resolved upon 


.| to this latter class he decided that two persons 


retiring with such laurels as he had gained ; and 
so, about two years after the events which we 
have narrated, he removed to the south of England, 
where at a quiet little watering-place, he sought 
successfully to gather health and strength. 

There were of course many invalids there having 
the same object in view as himself, and there were 
many too who were not exactly invalids, but to 
whom the retirement and peace of S——, joined 
with its soft yet bracing sea-air, were of value; and 


whom he often met—or rather whom he often saw 
at a distance—belonged. In the delightful rides 
he was now able to take in a low carriage, he 
frequently noticed two ladies dressed in black; 
and often he used to speculate as to who they 
were, and why they always chose sequestered spots 
for their walks, 

One day, during one of his quiet rambles 
through a favourite clump of elm-trees, he 
encountered the two mysterious strangers, Draw- 
ing aside, to allow them to pass, their eyes met, 
and each of the three uttered an exclamation 
of surprise and pleasure. ‘Mrs Decroy! Miss 
Kate Decroy!’ ‘Mr Westbury!’ and then, with 
as' much warmth as though they had been the 
oldest and dearest of friends, they shook hands, 
In a few minutes he had learned their history. 
Mr Decroy had died in France; and Mrs Dec 
had been recommended.a change to the sou 
coast of England, It was about the time of the 
brief lull in the long war between England and 
France, so that she was able to comply with this 
advice, The two ladies were all frankness and 
geniality ; and in the course of that single inter- 
view he felt that he had made, or regained, dearer 
friends than any others the world held for him, 
At parting, when he took Kate’s hand, a heightened 
glow on her somewhat pale cheek, shewed that 
1 saw how he had preserved a certain sparkling 
gift. 

Daily they met, and the adventures at Boreen 
furnished inexhaustible themes for conversation : 
old Biddy; the nightly excursions; the daring 
rides through storm and over bog which Miss 
Kate was forced to take ; and even the shadows— 
though a tear mingled with the old lady’s smile 
over this subject, for she then spoke of her 
dead husband, Time ran on, and Westbury grew 
stronger; the drives in the carriage were often 
exchanged for rides on horseback, and still he felt 
no wish to leave the little place, even though 
winter had come and most of the visitors had 
fled, Mrs Decroy and her daughter also remained 
—to say this is doubtless to give an unneeded 
explanation—and indeed the elder lady made no 
secret of the fact that the economy of a winter 
residence in the little sea-coast town was as great 
an inducement to her as was the healthiness of 
the locality. 

As time rolled on—-=- But there! how vain it 
is to flutter about a flame into which every looker- 
on can see we are certain to plunge. To make a 
merit of brevity then, Westbury found oppor- 
tunities of seeing Kate Decroy alone, and on one 
of these occasions he asked her to redeem his lot 
from loneliness; and after some slightly embar- 
rassing references on the young lady’s part to her 
very rebellious instincts, she consented ; and we 
will add, as being the fittest place in which to 
say it, that these rebellious proclivities on the side 
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of Miss Kate were purely political, and —s a 
wedded life of many years, never once extended to 
the domestic arena. 

Their permanent residence was in England, and 
was indeed at the identical watering-place where 
they renewed their acquaintance, though they 
made various excursions to Ireland of tolerabl 
long duration, Here they were received wit 
extraordinary demonstrations of friendship and 
attachment, which at first were rather discomfiting 
to the gentleman ; but he soon got used to them, 
and his liberality made him as popular as though 
he had really belonged to the ‘ould family,’ 
for Mrs Westbury, and almost in a greater degree 
Master Westbury, when he visited Boreen, why, 
if mother and son had chosen to drive a Jugger- 
naut car through the village, and a sacrifice or 
two had been needed to give due éclat to the pro- 
cession, there would not have been—so it seemed 
to Westbury—the slightest difficulty in procuring 
volunteers, And then there was Biddy Quin, 
who was pensioned upon twelve pounds per 
annum, a most contemptible sum for so devoted 
a servant, or so Westbury argued; but his wife 
knew better—there was Biddy, we say, as devoted, 
as energetic, and not less talkative than ever; but 
holding up her head for all that, as one of the 
aristocracy, in virtue of her large fixed income! 
Very few of the incomes at Boreen, alas! were 
large, and very few of the incomes there were 


And so it came about that whereas Lieutenant 
John Westbury’s acquaintance with the Decroy 
family was at first of a very cold and shadow 
character, he was eventually indebted to it for ail 
the substantial happiness of his life, which was a 
long one, for both he and his wife lived well 
into the middle of the nineteenth century, beloved 


and respected. 


SLAVE-LIFE IN BRAZIL. 
Brazit being the only civilised country in which 
slavery exists in full force, but which even there, 
may, let us hope, be reckoned in a few years as a 
thing of the past, a sketch of slave-life may not 
be uninteresting. 

The staple produce of Brazil for exportation is 
coffee, which is the result of culture on planta- 
tions, known as fazendas, When ripe for market, 
the coffee-beans are forwarded in bags to Rio 
Janeiro for sale and shipment. The real interest 
in the work on plantations is centred in the 
method of slave-labour, which though doomed to 
extinction, is still in full force. While such is the 
case, free labour cannot exist. Happily for Brazil, 
there was a law passed in 1870 destined to put 
an end to this vile system. It was declared that 
after 1871 the children of slaves should be born 
free ; so at the present moment there are no slaves 
under eight years of age. An average fazenda in 
Brazil will have from two to three hundred slaves 
—men, women, and children. These live in a 
quadrangle or guadro, divided off into a number of 
small rooms, each room being inhabited by one or 
two slaves, The first bell rings about half-past 
three in the morning, when they get up and make 
some coffee, At four the second bell rings, when 


they have ‘to form;’ that is, they are drawn up in 
line and inspected, to see none is missing. The 
field-labourers are then marched off, each one with 
a basket on his back. The work that these have 
to do is the hardest ; toiling all day in the hot sun, 
hoeing the weeds between the coffee-trees, planting 
Indian corn, or picking coffee. They work in gangs 
of eighteen, each one with a feitor or overlooker, 
who is himself generally a slave, and is provided 
with a whip and palmatorio. This latter instru- 
ment is made of wood, shaped like the palm of the 


hand, and fastened to a handle about a foot long. . 


The wood is about half an inch in thickness, and 
has three small holes bored through it, and is a 
common mode of punishment, especially for the 
women and children! The ‘field-hands’ are out 
all day, stopping an hour and a half for break- 
fast, and an hour for dinner. But the slaves 
who work in the fields are not more than 
twenty-five per cent. of the whole number; the 
rest being carpenters, blacksmiths, machine-hands, 
or infirmary patients. Though slavery still exists 
in Brazil, it is perhaps less unendurable than that 
which exists in certain other countries, inasmuch 
as a good man has the chance of getting on 
and ameliorating his position. He may become a 
feitor, and then he would have a separate place to 
live in ; or he is put to work about the house or in 
the garden; while the most intelligent boys are 
made to learn some trade, and often turn out good. 
blacksmiths, stone-masons, &c. At half-past.se%en 
the bell rings to leave off work. Until nineithey 
can do as they like ; then the second bell ring§, 
they are locked in for the night. 

The punishment mostly used on fazendas, and 
one which the blacks stand most in dread of, 
is the stocks, Each plantation has two pair—one 
for the men, the other for the women ; and it is 
most curious the dread the blacks have of them. 
They would much rather be beaten than pass one 
hour in them; and accordingly this punishment 
is reserved for the graver offences, such as stealing 
and fighting; in fact if it were not for this latter, 
the stocks would have very few occupants, But 
the blacks are very quarrelsome ; hardly a day 
passes but two blacks have a set-to, which ends 
in one going to the infirmary and the other to the 
stocks. Most fazendas have a chemist’s shop or 
botica, and two infirmaries, one for the men and 
the other for the women, A great many slaves 
suffer from rheumatism and heart-disease. The 
former comes from the exposure they have to 
endure. The slaves are also good hands at sham- 
ming ; they look upon a week in the infirmary as 


a sort of holiday, and once or twice a year each | 


man is seized with a pain in the head or in 
some part of the body, which gets wonderfully 
better towards the end of the week, The owners 
do not mind them shamming now and then ; they 
say they work the better for it afterwards, 

The holidays that are strictly observed are 
St John’s Day (24th of June), Christmas Day, 
and the Thursday and Friday before Easter. 
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This last is more of a fast than a feast; but 
the former two are quite given up to jollifica- 
tion. A fat bullock is killed, and aquadiente or 
white rum circulates freely, while dancing is kept 
up the whole day—a weird wild kind of dance, 


imported from Africa, in which the central figure 


is the dancer ; while around him in a ring are 
the spectators, now singing in a low monotonous 
tone, now shouting at the top of their voices ; the 
only music being a kind of drum, made of a hollow 
log of wood, and covered with a piece of raw 
hide, Thoroughly they enjoy themselves ; and these 


| feasts are looked forward to and remembered with 


pleasure. 

On most fazendas the slaves have Sundays to 
themselves, when they cultivate their gardens, 
while the women wash their clothes, If any 
of -them choose to work on Sunday they get 
paid for it, while on St John’s Day it is the 
custom to give a small sum to each slave. All 
are supposed to belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church. But their religion is an extraordinary 
mixture of Romish ceremonies and African feti- 
chism. They pray to the Virgin, wear charms made 
out of old bones or snakes’ tails, and devoutly 
believe in an evil spirit, who wanders about in 
the fields after dark seeking whom he may devour. 
On every fazenda there is a building which does 
duty for a church, with a large wooden cross 
inside. Every Saturday night at nine o’clock the 
cross is lit up by half-a-dozen candles, and a 
carpenter or blacksmith who has been taught to 
say ‘mass,’ officiates as priest. 

Their food is simple, and consists of Indian-corn 
flour made with grease into a sort of pudding, 
Feijon is also an article of diet that is not confined 
to the slaves, but is used in every household in 
Brazil. It is a stew made of small black beans, 
with plenty of bacon in it, and sometimes the 
dried meat that is imported from the River 
Plate. In fruit the blacks are well off; oranges, 
bananas, and pine-apples grow wild all over the 
country. Coffee forms their chief beverage; and 
on wet days or very hot ones they are allowed 
the white rum of the country. This rum is 
made on the place from the sugar-cane, and is 
the only drink that can be had pure in South 
America. 

The value of a slave depends upon age, A 
young mechanic would be worth from two to 
three hundred pounds sterling; a field-hand about 
two hundred, and a woman from eighty to a 
hundred and fifty pounds; so in self-defence the 
owner has to treat them well, just as a man would 
take care of a thorough-bred horse. They are 
handed down from father to son, and except in 
cases of failure, are not sold out of the family. 
Often the owner liberates in his will certain of 
his slaves, By Brazilian laws, no child can be 
separated from its mother under eight years of 
age, nor can they be set to work until then; 
while the owner has to keep a register of all 
births and deaths, 

How wrong the system of slavery is, and what 
harm it does to a country, are evident to any one 
who has travelled in Brazil. There can be seen 
a fine country, endowed by nature with everything 
conducive to greatness, reduced to a worn-out 
and ruined state, and all owing to this wretched 
system. The freed slaves will not work while 


slavery remains; and free labour will not come; 
while year by year the hatred between the slaves. 
and their masters is becoming wider, and the 
crime of murder is becoming more and more rife, 


STUDIES FROM LIFE, 
MY MYSTERIOUS PATIENTS, 


Wno could they be? There was an aristocratic 
and even distinguished air about them which told 
unmistakably of high-breeding. Who could they 
be, and what could possibly have brought them 
to Donjonville? These were the queries that 
buzzed about from mouth to mouth one Sunday 
after morning service as neighbours and friends 
jogged gossiping homewards, and they formed the 
staple topic of conversation at every Donjonville 
dinner-table that day. 

The objects of all this curiosity and excite- 
ment were two strangers, a lady and gentle- 
man, who had made their appearance that morn- 
ing in the Government Chapel and, it is to be 
feared, had sadly distracted the attention of the 
congregation. or strangers of any kind were 
a rarity at Donjonville, but strangers of this class 
were almost unknown. They were certainly 
a remarkable-looking couple—undoubtedly hus- 
band and wife. The lady was very pretty, of tall 
and graceful figure, but fragile and delicate. The 
gentleman was tall, slight, and handsome, but he 
too was evidently not strong. Both were young, 
apparently under thirty. It was soon ascertained 
that they were lodging at Mrs Tofts’s. Now Mrs 
Tofts, a round, motherly, apple-faced woman, 
whose gorgeous shawls were one of the sights 
of Donjonville, kept an exceedingly select and 
respectable lodging-house. She had been lady’s- 
maid in a good family, and it was well known that 
she was very particular as to the sort of persons to 
whom she let her lodgings. To be a lodger at 
Tofts’s was indeed a stamp of gentility which 
Donjonville ‘Society’ never failed to recognise, 
Moreover, as Mrs Tofts was a little woman who 
possessed even more than the usual appetite of her 
sex for gossip, it was fondly anticipated by the 
ladies of Donjonville that they would soon be 
acquainted with all that was to be known about 
the new-comers, Here they were destined to dire 
disappointment. Mrs Tofts, false for once to the 
instincts of her sex, stoutly refused to give any 
information whatever about her lodgers, declined 
even to mention their name, but gave her baffled 
questioners very plainly to understand that the 
lady and gentleman desired the strictest privacy 
and seclusion, and would rigorously deny them- 
selves to all visitors. The curiosity of Donjon- 
ville was more than ever piqued by this rebuff, 
and finally in despair the strangers were set 
down as a standing mystery; a state of thin 
which had this advantage, that it allowed bound- 
less scope for speculation and conjecture, and pro- 
vided a permanent problem, to the solution of 
which Donjonville Society could at any time 
devote itself in default of anything fresher. 

I had then been settled for t years a8 a 
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doctor in Donjonville, and was beginning to get a 
= fair practice, Like everybody else, I had 
ad my curiosity temporarily aroused by the 
arrival of these mysterious strangers, and by the 
impenetrable secrecy with which they endeavoured 
to surround all their doings. But my curiosity 
soon waned, and had almost died altogether, when 
. was awakened again by an unexpected inci- 
ent. 

I was sitting alone one evening, dozing by the 
fire after a more than ordinarily hard day’s work, 
when I was roused by my servant, who informed 
me that a gentleman wished to see me in the 
surgery. I went at once, and found my visitor to 
be the mysterious lodger at Tofts’s. He bowed to 
me, and said: ‘I have come to consult you, doctor, 
on a delicate matter. My landlady Mrs Tofts was 
good enough to recommend me to you. I may as 
well say frankly at once that I desire all that I 
say to you to be considered as spoken in the 
strictest confidence. I have reasons, very stron 
reasons for ~—s all that concerns myself an 
my wife from the tongues of the prying gossips of 
this place. I cannot, even to you, reveal my name 
or any facts whatever relating to my past history 
or that of my young wife. Iam simply known to 
my landlady as Mr G——, and it is as Mr G—— 
only that I must be known to you. Now, under 
these circumstances are you willing to give me 
your professional assistance and advice ?’ 

As I hesitated for a moment, he said quickly 
and with great earnestness: ‘If it will be any 
relief to you, I can assure you most solemnly, on 
my word of honour as a gentleman, that I am 

ilty of no crime, and that it is only for sad 

amily reasons that I decline to reveal my 
identity.’ 

There was something so noble and true in his 
face, that I was ashamed of my momentary sus- 
picions, and said: ‘Forgive my not answering 
your candid appeal to me at once, and believe me 
when I say that I do not for one moment suspect 
you of anything criminal, You have spoken to me 
frankly, and I tell you as frankly in return that I 
shall respect your desire for secrecy, that I shall 
ask no questions‘as to your past or present except 
such as mn | be necessary in - rofessional 
capacity, and that my assistance an vice are at 
your service.’ 

He held out his hand asI finished, and shook 
mine warmly. 

‘Sir, he said, ‘I thank you for your kindness 
and consideration. I have need of a friend here, 
and if I mistake not, I shall find one in you.” I 
assured him that he might rely upon me, and then 
he proceeded to tell me why he had called, His 
wife, he said, was shortly expecting her first con- 
finement. She had never been strong, and he felt 
that her case needed special care and skill. He 
wished me to attend upon her. I promised to do 
so; and then lowering his voice almost to a 
whisper, he said with a strange nervous twitching 
of the face: ‘And now, doctor, I have one more 

to..make. I—I am not strong myself ; 
I fear that I inherit heart-disease. Will you 
examine me and tell me the truth ?’ 

I consented, and found that his heart was ina 
very weak state. 

*You have heart-disease,’ I said; ‘but it has 
not reached a dangerous stage—with care and 
quiet, you may live to be an old man. But you 


must avoid all violent excitement—any sudden 
shock might do you serious harm.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he said, with a desperate effort to 
appear calm ; but his voice trembled and his lips 
quivered as he spoke—‘thank you. I am very 
grateful to you for your candour. You will call 
soon upon my wife ?” 

‘T will call to-morrow,’ I replied ; and with that 
we bade one another ‘ good-night,’ 

The next day I paid my promised visit to my 
new and nameless patient. I found her, as I had 
expected, very weak and delicate, and I had 
serious apprehensions of her coming out of her 
trouble safely. As I was leaving the house, I was 
waylaid by Mrs Tofts. She was yearning to have 
the embargo so long laid upon her tongue removed, 
and she thought there could be no harm in gossiping 
with me upon a secret of which we were the sole 
repositaries. The good woman confided to me 
that she had been deeply interested in her lodgers 
from the first. 

‘It’s queer, you know sir,’ she said, ‘their 
givin’ no name; but the gentleman assured me 
that he had good reasons; and as I could see he 
was a gentleman, and she a lady, born and bred, 
and as they paid handsomely in advance, I made 
no more ado about lettin’ the lodgin’s to them. 
For I will confess sir, that I took a fancy to that 
poor delicate young creature the minute I set 
eyes on her. There’s some big sorrow sir, at the 
bottom of it all, They has letters addressed to 
’em at the post-office ; but only initials on “em— 
“WwW. G.” or “L, G.” I know he’s “W. G.” and 
she’s “L. G.,” because I’ve often heard her call 
him Walter, and him call her Louie and Louisa, 
But I knows no more, and I wants to know no 
more, for I ain’t one o’ your pryin’ sort.’ And 
here Mrs Tofts bridled up an mounted her 
high-horse in a state of virtuous dignity. I told 
her that I knew no more than she did, and 
that, like her, I was under solemn promise 
not to reveal to any one even the little I did 
know. 

I saw a good deal of Mr and Mrs G—— during 
the next few weeks, and the more I saw of them 
the more I liked them. There was a refinement 
about their manners and conversation which 
charmed me greatly. We were on terms of almost 
intimate friendship ; but no allusion to the past 
ever escaped either of them, nor did they once 
lift the veil of secrecy which hid from me their 
name and antecedents, 


It was about six weeks after Mr G——’s first 
visit to me that the summons which I had been 
daily expecting came. I hastened at once to the 
bedside of my patient, and never left it for many 
hours. It was a terrible and trying time, for her 
condition was critical in the extreme. And then, 
as if there were not sufficient strain upon my 
nerves in attending to the wife, there was the 
husband lying in wait to start upon me like a 
ghost, whenever I left the bedroom, with his pale, 
eager, wistful face, his anxious eyes, and his 
earnest questions: ‘Doctor, how is she now? 
Is she better? Will she pull through ?’ 

The child was still-born; and I shall never 
forget as long as I live the look of agonised dis- 
appointment on that poor young creature’s face, 
when in reply to her request that she might 
see her baby, I was forced to tell her the bitter 
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truth—that it had never breathed. It seemed, 
when she heard that, as if all hope had faded 
out of her life. She wept like a child, for the 
child that was dead before it was born. She 
would not rest, however, until she had looked 
upon the face of her dead baby. I allowed 
her to see it, for I was afraid to thwart her wish. 
The nurse brought it to her and laid it in her 
arms, as she sat in the bed propped up with 
pillows. I have never seen a more touching 
sight than that of this young mother looking 
down with unfathomable depths of yaa love 
in her sad eyes upon the little white waxen face of 
her dead first-born, It was only with the greatest 
difficulty that I could induce her to part with the 
lifeless little body ; she clung to it with despera- 
tion, and at last the nurse had almost to use force 
to get it away from her. Then, when it was gone, 
she moaned for hours, and would not be com- 
forted. 

All this time her husband was nearly distracted. 
For three days and nights he had not even sat 
down, I believe, for five minutes at a_ time, 
certainly had never slept nor changed his clothes. 
On the fourth day I had positively to order him 
to bed, for he was worn to a shadow, and with his 
haggard face and hollow cheeks looked almost as 
ill as his wife. As for her, she grew daily weaker 
and weaker. I knew that the end was not far off, 
yet I dared not tell the truth to him. All his 
happiness seemed bound up in her, and I dreaded 
the effect of any sudden shock upon his heart. 

For a week I went regularly twice a ¥! to 
visit my patient. I had paid my second dail 
visit one evening about eight o’clock, and had left 
her gradually sinking, but apparentl Tt to 
linger for several days. My day’s work had been 
exceptionally harassing and fatiguing, and I went 
to bed early. At midnight I was roused by a 
violent peal at the bell. It was a message from 
Mrs Tofts to the effect that I was wanted imme- 
diately, as the lady was very much worse. In a 
few minutes I was standing by the death-bed of 
Mrs G——. I saw at once that I could do nothing, 
that a few hours—possibly a few minutes only, 
were all that remained to her of life. A strong 
paroxysm of pain seized her soon after I arrived, 
which I thought must inevitably have proved 
fatal; but it passed away and left her alive. 
She lay for some minutes with her eyes closed, 
to all appearance unconscious, Presently, how- 
ever, she slowly raised her eyelids, and I heard 
her whisper in a low voice, but quite distinct and 
clear: ‘ Walter, Walter, dear!’ 

He was sitting with his face buried in his hands; 
but her voice reached him, and lifting his head 
he said: ‘ My darling! yes, I am here.’ 

In another moment his arms were round her, and 
a smile played over her white and wasted cheeks 
as he bent down and kissed her passionately. She 
had just strength enough to raise her arm and let 
it fall round his neck. I stepped back, and left 
them thus infolded in a last embrace. I cannot 
tell whether they whispered to one another or not ; 
they might have done so without my catching the 
sound, At last I saw a sudden movement of the 
counterpane, as if it had been shaken by a stron 
shudder. I stepped softly forward and looked at 
her. I saw her open her eyes wide and fix them 
on her husband’s face; her lips parted, as if she 
were striving to speak, He raised his head, and 


for a moment they gazed at one another with such 
a strange mixture of passionate tenderness and 
wan despair in their eyes, that the tears came to 
my own and blinded me. When I looked again, 
his lips were pressed to hers, and her face was 
hidden from me. A few moments later I saw the 
fingers of the hand that rested lovingly on her 
husband’s neck close tightly and convulsively, 
then relax and hang loosely from his shoulder, 
By that I knew that she was dead. I did not 
venture to disturb him. I thought that the sudden 
clammy chill that came over her face, as the 
warmth of life fled from it, must have told him 
the awful truth. But he never stirred, and gave 
no sign that he knew it. 

I left the room for a few moments to tell Mrs 
Tofts and the nurse that all was over. When we 
re-entered, we found the husband in the same 
position, kneeling with his face pressed to hers, I 
went up to him and touched him; but he never 
moved. I laid my hand heavily on his shoulder 
to rouse him, The arm which was lying on the 
bed with the hand clasped in the wife’s hand, 
slipped from her nerveless grasp, and fell limp and 
lifeless by his side, I was startled ; he must have 
swooned, I bent over him with my face close to 
his. He was dead. 

Without a word ora groan, his life had ebbed 
silently away with hers, and husband and wife had 
gone out hand in hand to explore the undiscovered 
hereafter, I cannot say positively now which of 
the two died first, For all I can tell, he may have 
died before her, though there could not have 
been more than a few minutes between the two 
deaths in any case. I had known all along that 
any sudden shock would be fatal to him, and 
weakened as he was by nervous anxiety I was not 
surprised at the result, 

A young curate named Hawdon, who was the 
only other person in Donjonville besides myself 
who had been allowed to visit them, assisted me in 
searching among their papers for some clue to the 
previous history and names of the unhappy 
pair. In the little room which Mr G—— had 
used as a study, we found an open desk and a heap 
of charred oe in the grate. It almost seemed as 
if he had had a presentiment of his end, and had 
deliberately destroyed everything that could throw 
any light upon his antecedents. We found noclue 
beyond two handkerchiefs marked with a coronet 
and the letter G., and two rings, one with the 
initials ‘L. G.,’ the other with those of ‘L, N’ 
engraved on them. The latter we concluded must 
have been Mrs G——’s maiden name. small 
sum of money and a few articles of jewellery were 
all the valuables we discovered, These I took 
charge of. The linen and clothes were left with 
Mrs Tofts, 

We buried husband and wife in one grave in 
the little country churchyard about a mile from 
Donjonville. Hawdon and I at our own expense 
erected a simple tombstone, bearing this inscrip- 
tion : 

Sacred to the Memory of WautzR G—=, and 
his beloved Wife, Lovursa G——, who both died 
January 18th, 1856. ‘In their deaths they were 


8 | not divided, 


I inserted an advertisement in the second 
column of the Times announcing their deaths, 
and stating that I should be glad to communicate 
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with any one who had known them. But I 
received no answer; and from that vey A this, I 
have never solved the mystery which hangs over 
the grave of Walter and Louisa G——, 


THROUGH THE FERN. 


Ir is ge safe to say that no |e of Australia 
is at first sight so thoroughly un-Australian as the 
eastern and north-eastern portions of — 
Here the barren sandy plains and ‘eternal gum- 
trees’ of the surrounding districts are no longer 
the chief, if not the only objects in view; and 
instead of one monotonous monotone of colour, 
the traveller is refreshed by myriads of gorgeous 
blossoms and flowers, rare plants, and trees of 
great ie and a correspondingly marvellous 
diversity of life. From luxuriant valleys long 
ranges covered with sassafras and peppermint 
swell like green waves in every direction, and 
beyond their rounded summits the lofty heights of 
a continuous mountain-chain rise abruptly into 
the dark blue of Australian skies. Some of these 
mountains are very striking in their bold outlines, 
and in their massive and peculiar sculpture, 
several peaks reaching an altitude considerably 
beyond the highest British summit, (Snow lies 
on many of them for nine months in the year.) 
The creeks and rapid streamlets flowing down 
these mountain gorges and winding through 
the ranges are, moreover, clear as the trout- 
streams of Scotland, and altogether unlike the 
typical Australian ‘creek.’ I visited this portion 
of Gippsland in the full tide of summer, and it is 
almost impossible to describe the fresh beauty and 
luxuriance it presented in contrast to the other 
parts of Victoria I had seen, 

Leaving our een near the source of 
the Yackandandah Creek, my friend and myself 
started one morning in February for a ride south 
through the ranges. Although early, the heat of 
the sun was already very powerful ; yet the effect 
it had upon us was more bracing than enervating, 
such is the clearness and dryness of this Austra- 
lian atmosphere. 

Commencing our journey and following a well- 
defined bush-path under the tall gums, gay with 
myriads of parrakeets and rosellas, and resonant 
with the harsh shrieks of indignant cockatoos, we 
come at last upon more varied vegetation, and 
find ourselves passing through one of those beau- 
tiful fern-forests for which this division of Vic- 
toria is more especially famed. One word only 
as regards the bush itself. It is a somewhat pre- 
valent idea at home that an Australian forest— 
the bush of the colonists—is either an inextricable 
jungle, or at least a woodland dense with an intri- 
cate parasitical undergrowth. But this, while 
frequently the case in the gullies and valleys of 
the higher parts, is not a characteristic of the bush 
proper. This latter consists of an endless ‘round’ 
of similar trees growing at a considerable distance 
from each other, so that a horseman can easily 
ride through them at a good pace without any 
unusual caution. I say ‘round,’ for Australian 
woods have the ap ce of endless circles ; and 
it is this aspect of theirs which renders it almost 
impossible for any one but a native to find his 
way through them without a track, blazed trees, 
or a compass. The unvarying monotony of the 
trees, the regular distances between them, and the 


absence of any forest landmarks, render the bush 
far more bewildering than the densest English 
forest. 

But on leaving the bush proper and entering one 
of those forests composed of tree-ferns and beauti- 
ful varieties of Hucalypti and Acacia, this under- 
growth becomes more and more marked. Indeed, 
in many parts of Gippsland the explorer would 
make but slow progress, as advance can only be 
made by the tedious and fatiguing process of 
cutting one’s way. 

On first entering this scrub the scent of late- 
flowering wattle strikes my companion and self 
as peculiarly delicious, mingling as it does with 
the aromatic fragrance of the peppermint and 
other allied plants. The clear musical notes of 
the magpie swell most charmingly through the 
still air; and above the chatter and screami 
of breakfasting parrots and busy butcher-birds 
gurgles every now and again the hoarse chuckle 
of the laughing-jackass, Suddenly, from some 
unknown cause, there ensues an almost complete 
silence; but before many seconds are over, a 
shrill burst of laughter comes from the depths of 
the forest, succeeded by peals of the same demo- 
niac jubilation from seemingly every quarter ; 
and as if indignant at some slight, the parro's 
and cockatoos redouble their shrieks, and the 
parrakeets and rosellas and lories dash to and fro 
among the branches of the trees like tiny red and 
green meteors. The shrillness is astounding, and 
is increased by the incessant birl of the cricket- 
like cicada, It is some minutes at least before the 
ornithologic vituperation calms down. Here, amid 
many beautiful varieties of wattles, we notice 
the weeping myrtle, the native cherry, the musk 
aster, one or two varieties of honeysuckle, a 
beautiful climber, probably a clematis, a few mag- 
nolias and orchids of resplendent hues, and some 
mg fine grasses—besides many other 

owers and shrubs unknown to unscientific eyes, 
Above these wave in intricate profusion the sturdy 
branches of the Dicksonia antarctica, and as we 
proceed farther, that still more graceful fern, 
the tall Alsophila australis, After we have ridden 
for some time, we come suddenly to a small creek, 
or rather pool, surrounded by a beautiful species 
of iris; while all around us are thick magnolias, 
whose delicious fragrance makes the air seem 
heavy with sweetness. We have never before or 
since seen this shrub in such splendour and luxu- 
riance, 

As we ride on, the sun grows higher and higher 
in the heavens, and a ps a silence seems to be 
creeping over the forest with the ripening noon. 
The scrub, which had lately been so full of life 
appears to be deserted by its noisy denizens, and 
only at rare intervals the muffled chuckle of the 
on our ears. ! that ? 

ike a far-away village- a soft sound rings 
through the still air, and now another and 
another! My companion whispers to me: ‘The 
bell-bird !” e solemnity of the noon seems to 
deepen, and the promised vigour of the day to 
have subsided into a luxurious dream, We dis- 
mount, and tying our horses to a tree, betake 
ourselves to mid-day rest for an hour or two. 
As we lie there lazily smoking, with the scent 
of the magnolias in the warm air, and the dreamy 
call of the distant bell-bird rising and falling at 
solemn intervals, we get drowsy, and perhaps just 
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a little sentimental. However, it does us no harm, 
and adds very much to our enjoyment. From our 
resting-place we can just see the blue line of a 
distant range rolling away northwards, and behind 
it some outlying summit of the misty Bogongs. 
Not a breath stirs; hardly any sound falls upon 
the ear, I think of that mystic land 


In which it seeméd always afternoon, 


and feel as if I too had partaken of the lotos- 
juice, and had put away all things of that world 
in which I late had part, and fallen into a sweet 
dream, never to fade until it should imperceptibly 
merge in the indistinct shadow of its twin-sister 
death, 

Morning and evening the Australian forest is 
awake; at noon it is asleep. No greater con- 
trast can be imagined than between the morning 
hours and those at mid-day. In the former, the 
very flowers seem to possess an active existence, 
Myriads of such, larger and more brilliant than 
those under English skies, load the air with the 
sweetest scents; magnificent tree-ferns wave their 
fronds or branches in the light breeze ; on old 
stumps of trees, great green and yellow lizards lie 
watching for their prey ; the magpie throws her 
voice from the wattles, and possibly the lyre- 
bird in the denser scrub; and in the tall gums, 
numberless parrakeets, parrots, rosellas, cockatoos, 
butcher-birds, love-birds, &c, are screaming and 
darting to and fro. But by-and-by the intense 
heat will silence all these, and nothing will 
be heard but the chirp of the grasshopper and 
the shrill sound of some unseen insect. At twi- 
light again there is a revival of life, but not of 
so cheerful a description, The cicadas shriek by 
myriads their deafening ‘ p-r-r-r-r-r ;’ drowsy opos- 
sums snarl in the gum-boles; and flocks of cocka- 
toos scream as some great gray kangaroo bounds 
past them like a belated ghost. If there is marshy 
ground near, the deep boom of the bittern, the wail 
of the curlew, and the harsh ery of the crane, 
mingling possibly with those of a returning or 
passing flock of black swans, will add to the 
concert. In a moment of silence one may be 
startled by the mocking laughter of the jackass, 
or the melancholy ‘mo-poke’ (or ‘more-pork’) of 
the bird of that name. The dead of night is 
not so still as the universal hush of the burning 
noon, 

As the afternoon grows, we half reluctantly 
continue our way. Leaving the magnolias behind 
us, we pass through a perfect fern paradise, 
nothing meeting the eye but tall tree-ferns above, 
and innumerable ferns proper of all sizes beneath, 
The orchids here are also very plentiful, and 
a beautiful creeper, whose name I cannot at 
present recall. 

Shortly afterwards we emerge from this intri- 
cate scrub and enter an abrupt belt of gums; 
passing through which we come upon a sloping 
plain of very green grass, considering the late 
season, The sight is now a very beautiful one. 
We stand upon a kind of plateau, and can see for 
miles, north-east, east, and south. Below us is 
a deep gully, dense with tree-ferns. Rising from 
this, a monotonous wall of sassafras, white-gum, 
stringy-bark, &c. rises sheer back till it merges 
in an olive wave that perpetuates itself in 
endless rolling ranges, getting bluer and bluer as 


lines break against the solemn summit of Mount 
Kosciusko in the east, and in the south-east 
against that great succession of towering among 
which guard the sources of the Murray River, 
Mount Bogong heaves his rounded shoulders appa- 
rently close at hand ; and that most beautiful of 
hills, Mount Feathertop (six thousand three hun- 
dred feet), rises in silent grandeur into the serene 
southern skies. Like a twin-brother, the rugged 
mass of Mount Hotham (six thousand one hun- 
dred feet) towers alongside of this Ben Nevis of 
Australia, So intensely clear is the atmosphere, 
that the tree-clad slopes of Mount Feathertop are 
as distinctly visible as though but a mile or two 
away. The whole scene is inconceivably beauti- 
ful, and one never to be forgotten. As the after- 
noon wears on, it becomes still more so; for that 
magical blue that shrouds so many of the hill- 
districts of Australia in its soft loveliness just 
before the close of day, begins to steal forth from 
apparently the farthest eastern ranges, and falls 
like a transparent veil over mountain and height 
and drowsy slope. Only those who have seen in 
the mountainous districts this ineffably delicate 
and tender blue, can know what a magical effect 
it has, even on those ranges covered with nothing 
but the sombre olive of blue-gum foliage. It has 
a strange dreaminess or unreality about it, and 
seems to spiritualise every object it infolds, 

As the sun sets beyond the unseen Buffalo 
Mountains in the west, its last rays light up the 
sides of Mount Bogong with a rich magnificence 
of colour ; and of a sudden as it were, the beauti- 
ful peak of Feathertop flashes into extraordinary 
brilliance, while its topmost heights glow as with 
fiery and molten gold. For a few moments the 
hills and ranges seem to be drawing towards us, 
so extraordinary are the atmospheric effects, 

I had one regret—that I had not witnessed 
this magnificent scene from the summit of 
Mounts Feathertop or Hotham. Such a scene 
has been elsewhere eloquently described, and I 
cannot refrain from quoting from the Government 
Report the passage in question: ‘As we made the 
ascent towards Mount Hotham, our attention was 
attracted at first by the rocks and the vegeta- 
tion, .. . On the right appeared a mountain rich 
in bossy sculptures that attracted all eyes. It 
glowed in the sun with all the brightness of the 
emerald, and over it—as it seemed like waves— 
flashed ever and anon pale tints of carmine and 

_ In hollows on its flanks lay in patches 

erbage of a vivid green, shewing where the 
snow had just disappeared—cradles of young 
glaciers, that can never mature. The high 
Bogong plains separated from us by deep chasms 
and wide valleys, out of which arose solitary 
peaks and broken ridges, seemed, as we gazed on 
them, to be sleeping; the slopes were scored, 
but not deeply, the even line of the plain was 
not broken, and the light of the sun fell on them 
softly, not making deep shadows and shewing 
sharp contrasts, as in those parts where the denud- 
ing forces had worked fantastic hollows and carved 
long straight lines for the discharge of melted 
snows. 

‘The Bogong plains were sleeping in the thin 
folds of pearl-gray and pale-purple mists that 
encom d them ; and these mists hid from us 
Mount Kosciusko, Forest Hill, the Pilot, and the 
lofty ranges lying to the eastward. ‘lowards the 
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THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


south, Tabletop, with his capping of volcanic rock, 
stood in the centre of an canphiiaendee, and Mount 
St Bernard and the Twins shewed their peaks 
on the west. Rising to a greater height, we 
beheld, on the north and north-east, all the lofty 
eminences whose springs feed the Murray; and 
we stopped here, satisfied that Nature could afford 
no grander spectacle.... The magnificent moun- 
tains, whose crests seemed to lift themselves as we 
ascended, es from this point, tier upon tier, 
far into the blue distance. The deep gorges, 
almost lost in haze, as we gazed downwards, 
shewed, through the haze, something of their 
gloomy recesses,’ 

Before turning our horses’ heads towards the 
south-west, where, a few miles farther on, lay our 
halting-place, we took one long farewell look at 
the beautiful panorama spread out before us; a 
sight worth having come a long way for. The 
sun had set, and the splendour had gone with 
it ; but instead, a calm solemn beauty overspread 
every object. The deep blue was deepening into 
se ; and all at once it seemed as if a lamp had 

een lighted in the sky as Sirius flamed through 
the darkening dusk, 


THE MONTH, 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Tue President of the Royal Society, Mr W. 
Spottiswoode, in his anniversary address to the 
Fellows, mentioned that in their last session more 
“ papers’ had been sent in for reading than in any 
previous session; which we may perhaps take as 
evidence that depression of trade has not depressed 
science. The ordinary meetings of the Society 
are held on Thursday from November to June at 
8.30 P.M., which for some people is much too late, 
and the question of a change has been raised 
more than once. The Academy of Sciences at 
Paris hold their meetings at about three in the after- 
noon. Mr Spottiswoode suggests that the Royal 
Society might meet at five, which would allow 
time for the customary proceedings and for the 
social requirements at home, In their early days 
the Society used to meet at 2 P.M, but fashion 
gradually introduced a later hour. To revert to 
former practice would be an indication of vigour 
which might have a salutory effect on other 
Societies, 

The advantage of the electric light in scientific 
experiment and illustration is now fully recog- 
nised, .The President surprised and gratified the 
meeting not a little by making an offer to the 
Society of an eight horse-power gas-engine, and 
announcing that Mr C. W. Siemens would give a 
pair of dynamo-electric machines, one for alter- 
nate, the other for direct currents. These machines, 
driven by the gas-engine, will produce sufficient 
light for experiments and to illuminate the halls 
of the Society. 

Not least important among the topics of the 
address was the Government Fund of four thou- 
sand pounds for the promotion of scientific re- 
search, which is now in the fourth year of its 
existence. Four thousand pounds annually have 
been allotted in various sums to scientific investi- 
gators in Great Britain and Ireland; and the 
question now is, have the results been adequate 
to the outlay. It is a serious question ; and we 
may believe that on the answer depends the 


willingness of the Treasury to prolong this financial 
experiment beyond the term of five years origi- 
ni It would therefore be advisable, 
as Mr Spottiswoode remarked, that the Society 
should consider whether ‘it is desirable, in the 
interests of science, that the Fund should be 
maintained ; and if so, whether in its present or 
any other form ?’ 

r Schwendler, whose name is associated with 
electrical and other physical researches made in 
India, in prosecuting an inquiry ordered by the 
Indian government as to the feasibility of applying 
the electric light in railway stations, rs 4 him- 
self at fault in his experiments, owing to the want 
of a trustworthy standard of comparison. The so- 
called ‘standard candle,’ by which all photometric 
results are measured, is not constant, and the 
consequences may be imagined. As Dr Schwendler 
remarks: ‘The inconstancy of a standard acts 
manage rad in two directions: it prevents us 

om being able to execute accurate measurements 
even with the most accurate and sensitive test 
methods ; and further leaves us in that deplorable 
condition of not being able to improve the test 
method, although we may be convinced that the 
method of testing requires improvement.’ Accept- 
ing this argument as well founded, it is clear that 
investigations in photometry are carried on at a 
disadvantage. 

Many years ago a suggestion was made that the 
best material for a standard of light would be 
platinum. Dr Schwendler, as he tells us, thought 
it best to leave the old track, and produce the 
standard by the heating effect a constant electrical 
current has, in passing through a conductor of 
given mass and dimensions, Platinum does not 
change in contact with oxygen, and is therefore 
the best metal that could be chosen for the con- 
ductor. Let the current by which it is ignited 
be constant, and the light will be constant whether 
moderate or intense. In this, therefore, the much- 
desired object appears to be achieved. Certain 
precautions to be observed during experiments are 
explained by Dr Schwendler in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 227, accompanied 
by a zincograph illustration of the several forms 
and parts of the proposed new standard. 

The process, discovered by Messrs Thomas and 
Gilchrist, by which steel can be made direct from 
common pig-iron, such as is manufactured in 
Cleveland, is undergoing trial in foreign countries 
with, so far, satisfactory results, As many readers 
know, the prime difficulty in the manufacture of 
steel has been to get rid of all the phosphorus 
from the iron. The two investigators above named 
succeeded in producing a peculiar kind of brick 
for the lining of the ‘converter, and thereby 
cleared the way for demonstrative experiments, 
The effect has been well and briefly described by 
Professor Emerson Reynolds. By means of the 
new bricks, which are very refractory, ‘a basic 
condition of the slag, hitherto unattainable, has 
been secured, without excessive waste of or injury 
to the lining and metal. The result is that oxygen 
has been found not to be so inert as regards phos- 
phorus at the intense temperature which accom- 

anies the Bessemer process, as had previously 

en supposed ; but that in fact, under the con- 
ditions afforded by this new method of lining, 
oxygenation of the — does take pies, 
and the phosphoric oxides combining with the 
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bases, form phosphates in the slag, thus rendering 
it possible A 6 off the steel with but an unim- 
portant trace of phosphorus remaining.’ 4 

The bricks are edie of an aluminous magnesian 
limestone, and are burned in a furnace lined with 
ordinary firebrick. A curious fact came to light 
after one of the burnings. The intense heat had 
melted the floor; some layers of the pile of bricks 
sunk through, and were fused into a common mass, 
which shaped itself on cooling into crystals, the 
substance of which, as stated by Professor Rey- 
nolds, is a bisilicate and a true pyroxene. And 
thus has been ‘effected, accidentally, and under 
novel conditions, the synthesis of an interesting 
member of a most important group of minerals of 
natural occurrence.’ 

On some of the railways in the United States a 
locomotive indicator is run from time to time, in 
order to ascertain the condition of the line. Ina 
compartment of this locomotive, con- 
trived wheel-work and a travellin d of paper 
are fitted. The onward motion of the locomotive 
moves the wheels, and these make a mark on the 
band of paper for every fault on the line; and thus 
the cen of the permanent way is clearly 
made known. As we are informed, ‘an ill-laid 
or started rail infallibly makes its mark on the 
chart, and as the instrument dots every mile, the 
whereabouts of any fault is readily indicated.’ To 
read of a busy engine thus doing the work of a 
surveyor, is animating and increases our admira- 
tion for the powers of machinery. 

A remarkable machine described at a recent 
meeting of the Société d’Encouragement pour 
V'Industrie Nationale, at Paris, may fitly be men- 
tioned in association with the foregoing. It is 
called Profilograph, because when in use it traces 
mechanically on paper the outlines of the ground 
over which it travels. It is a small carriage 
mounted on two wheels, drawn by one man, and 
attended by another, who marks the levels at the 
proper places ; and underneath hangs an iron rod 
ak large ball at its lower end, serving as a 
pendulum, This pendulum maintains a constant 
vertical position, while the machine inclines in one 
direction or the other according as it ascends or 
descends a slope. To the upper end of the rod is 
fitted a pencil, which marks on a sheet of paper the 
ups and downs of the country traversed, whether 
on an ordinary road or across trackless fields, 
The exact profile is thus recorded to a given scale, 
At the same time one of the wheels, acting the 
— of chain-bearer, measures and indicates the 

istances travelled throughout the survey. For 
surveyors and others engaged in levelling opera- 
tions, this machine would ap to be eminently 
serviceable, and there is talk of its being made 
use of in a new general survey of France contem- 
plated by the government. 

Another invention that seems likely to be of 
service in navigation is signalling by means of 
illuminated steam. That the steam of a loco- 
motive shines brightly at night when the furnace- 
door is opened, is now a familiar fact; and if 
a properly prepared light is thrown on the steam 
rushing from the funnel of a steamer, the illumi- 
nation is so vivid that it can be seen at long 
distances. The possibility once established, the 
arranging of a series of flashes, or of different 


the authority of the Trinity Board have been 


reported as effective and satisfactory ; and it: ap- 
pears that the method is applicable to sailing. 
ships, for the brilliant light can be thrown upon 
the sails, and seen from afar. Here then is an 
additional appliance towards the prevention of 
collisions at sea, with the advantage that in a mass 
of light there would be less liability to error than 
with isolated lamps, as at present. Another ele- 
ment of safety is worth mentioning—namely, that 
the French government have agreed to adopt the 
English rule of the road at sea; to commence in 
September 1880. 

A self-acting whistling buoy, designed to lessen 
the dangers of navigation, is to be tried on the 


| Goodwin Sands. he interior contains tubes 


which take in and force out air by the movement 
of the buoy. The whistle sounds loudly as the 
air escapes, and thus gives warning to all vessels 
within hearing. 

By a process known to chemists as dialysis, fluid 
mixtures can be separated one from the other 
with but little trouble. The apparatus by which 
the process is effected is pe a dialyser; and 
something like it has been introduced into the 
navy, so that the liquor in which salt beef or pork 
has been boiled may be separated from the salt, 
and thereby made palatable as an article of diet. 
Soup that has been over-salted may be treated in 
a similar way ; and if this can be done on board 
ship, it may be tried with similar advantage in 
public institutions and dwelling-houses on shore, 

If published statements may be trusted, there 
will henceforth be no difficulty in keeping fresh 
butter for weeks or months, The butter is treated 
with a preservative or antiseptic substance, for 
which a patent has been taken out ; besides which, 
a small quantity of salt, not more than one pound 
in a hundred, is used. It seems incredible that 
we are to have fresh butter in all seasons and in 
all climates, yet such is the gay of an experi- 
ment recently made by the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company. 

Dr Jamieson has contributed to the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Victoria an interesting 
paper on ‘A New Point of Resemblance in the 

spiration of Plants and Animals’ In each 
case oxygen is inhaled and carbonic acid exhaled : 
the process is always going on, and is as essential 
to the life of the t as of the animal, While 
in the animal the blood is passing through 
the lungs, oxygen enters into loose combination 
with the red colouring-matter—the hemoglobin, 
So, according to Dr Jamieson, oxygen is in a form 
of loose combination in plants and vegetable sub- 
stances, as in the blood, and is therefore capable 
of being slowly given off in a very active form 
to combine definitely with oxidisable substances. 
And further, plants contain a substance other than 
chlorophyll, lacie some important points of 
analogy with the hemoglobin of ani acting 
like it as an ozone transferrer. 

Captain Toynbee, of the Meteorological Office, 
has made a comparison between the temperature 
of the North Atlantic and of Great Britain in 
December 1877 and 1878, from which it appears 
that the portion of the ocean traversed by the 
Cunard steamers was three degrees warmer in 
December 1878 than in December of 1877. This 
fact was used as a test for the notion that the 


colours, to produce a series of signals, becomes 
comparatively easy. Experiments made under 


temperature of our winters depends on that of the 
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sea to the westward. The observations made on 
the land were examined, and they shewed that 


| December; 1878 was eight degrees colder than 


December 1877, notwithstanding that the sea was 
three degrees warmer. This result indicates that 
the cause of our varying temperature must be 
sought elsewhere, Captain Toynbee suggests that 
‘the difference of our seasons depends upon the 
tracks of the areas of low pressure which cross 
Great Britain. If they pass over the northern 
parts of these islands, he says, ‘they give rise to 
southerly and south-westerly winds, with warm 
weather; while if they pass to the southward, 
they bring easterly and north-easterly winds. . 
No one can watch the Daily Weather Charts issued 
by the Meteorological Office without seeing that 
our winters are also very much affected’ by the 
formation of areas of high pressure to the north- 
ward and north-eastward of these islands, checking 
as they do the easterly movement of areas of low 
pressure which appear on our west coasts, and 
causing a continuance of northerly winds, This 
disposition of pressure was common during the 
winter of 1878-79,’ 

In his Report for the quarter ending September 
30th last, the Registrar-general tells us that the 
death-rate for that quarter was exceedingly low— 
16°4 per thousand ; lower than in any quarter since 
1837, when civil registration was first instituted. 
The births in the same three months amounted to 
282,520, and the deaths to 139,271. Within fifty- 
three days of the quarter, there fell 11-7 inches 
of rain; four inches more than the average of 
the corresponding period during sixty-one years, 
The temperature also was below the average ; 
nevertheless, we see in the foregoing statements 
that a wet chilly summer is less fatal to health 
than a hot one. The Registrar estimates the 
numbers of the population of the United Kingdom 
at 34,156,113: of these, 3,627,453 are allotted to 
Scotland, and 5,363,324 to Ireland. These num- 
bers are liable to modification by emigration, 
which shews a marked increase over the years 
immediately preceding. The consuming power 
of such a population is surprising. Taking the 
one article of bread: the quantity of wheat re- 
quired to furnish a sufficient supply in the year 
ending September 1879 was more than twenty-six 
million quarters. 

Announcement has been made that an English 
version of the North-east Exploring Expedition, 
conducted by Professor Nordenskjold, is to be 
published. The history of the endeavours to find 
a north-west passage is pretty well known ; but 
a voyage in the reverse direction and all along the 
sth coast of Asia, will be something new. 
The enterprising explorers on board the Vega have 
accomplished a work which, begun four hundred 
years ago, opposed such formidable difficulties, 
that in time it came to be regarded as impossible. 
But now we are to have information about the 
great Siberian rivers that pour their waters into 
the Arctic Ocean—about strange lands and strange 
peoples—about the zoology, botany, geology, and 
meteorology of hitherto unknown regions; and 
about forests of sea-weeds—if weeds they are— 
which in deep water grow to a height of one 
hundred feet. Professor Nordenskjéld intimates 
that he has something important to say about the 
aurora; and on the question as to whether the 
continents of Asia and America were once con- 


. | demonstrations, shewed their — of the 


nected, or are now, so to speak, growing towards 
each other; and on the question of o water 
seen far in the north-west during the whole 
winter. Was this the ‘wide immeasurable ocean’ 
which Wrangell saw in 1823 when he travelled 
northwards from the mouth of the Kolyma one 
hundred and five wersts across the ice? The 
steamer—the home of the gallant party—was 
frozen in September 1878 off the Tchuktchi 
Peninsula, and was there held fast until Jul 

of the present year. She then sailed throug 

Behring’s Strait into the North Pacific and to 
Yokohama, where the Japanese, by hospitable 


successful endeavour. Even though the north- 
east passage may turn out to be of no commercial 
value, the fact remains that trading voyages may 
be made to the mouths of the — rivers; | 
and it appears that Professor Nordenskjéld is 
making arrangements for another exploration in | 


the coming year. 


ECCENTRICITIES. 


From time to time we offer to our readers certain _ 
oddities of human life and character, Subjoined | 
are several taken at random, 

Mr J. Underwood, who died in 1733, left six 
thousand pounds to his sister on condition of | 
being buried in the following manner. At the | 

ave-side, six gentlemen, who were appointed to | 
ollow him, sung the last stanza of the twentieth 
Ode of the second Book of Horace. No bell was 
tolled nor black worn; no one was invited but 
these six gentlemen ; and no relation followed the 
corpse, ‘The coffin was painted green, and the 
deceased was buried with his clothes on. With 
him were buried three copies of Horace, Bentley’s 
Milton, and a Greek Testament. After supper, 
they sang the thirty-first Ode of the first Book of 
— being in strict accordance with the 
wi 

The French historian Mezeray used to study 
and write by candle-light even at noonday in the 
summer ; and always waited upon his company at 
the door with a candle in his hand. It was a 
constant practice with him when candidates offered 
themselves for vacant places in the Academy, to 
throw in a black ball instead of a white one, ‘to 
leave to posterity a monument of the freedom of 
elections in the Academy, 

The parish clerk of St Clement Danes, in the 
early part of the last century, gave a curious 
instance of admonition and thanks, He lent aman 
fifty shillings, which was unpaid for several years. 
He could never find the borrower at home, though 
he confronted him every Sunday in the middle 
aisle at church. One Sunday, the clerk looking the 
debtor full in the face, repeated the, lines, ‘The 
wicked borroweth, and payeth not again.’ This 
admonition had the desired effect, for the next | 
day the man called and paid him the money. 

A maiden lady who died in 1786 left the 
following singular legacies in her will: ‘ Item— 
I leave to my dear entertaining Jacko [a soon 
ten pounds per annum during his natural life. 
Item.—To Shock and Tib [a lapdog and cat} 
five pounds each for their annual subsistence 
during life; but should it — that Shock 
die before Tib, or Tib before Shock, then, and in 
that case, the survivor to have the whole,’ 


r 
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In a review held at Weymouth many years ago,|" 


General Dundag’s horse fell ‘with him. ; officer 


in attendance immediately. dismoutited to. assist-[ 
the General, and -was-‘much goncerned to. learn 


that his leg was broken. ~ 


will'try to’get your boot off,’ said the officer. 


*Do man, do,’ replied.the General. . 
A knife was instantly produced. - 


‘What are you about?’ exclaimed the General. 


‘Tam going to-cut your boot off’ 


‘You shan’t do any such thing. No sir ;1 bought. 


them just before I came to the camp, and I gave 
six-and-thirty shillings for them, Pull it off sir ; 
pull it off.’ 

It was represented to the wounded General: 
that it was impossible under itis present suffer- 
ings ; but nothing would do; ‘the boot should not 
be pieces in that manner." - 

At that moment George III. arrived at the spot,. 
anxiously inquiring what had happened. ‘What! 
what! not cut off the: boot? Pooh, pooh; stuff!” 
said the king. ‘Cut it off—cut it off. 

+ £No, replied the General. ‘They are new 
boots, your Majesty ; and I command ‘him at his 
peril not to cut the boot. -He can pull it off’ 

The attempt then made.to draw off the boot 
was at length accomplished, though the agony of 
the sufferer was painfully manifest by the per- 
spiration dropping from his forehead. . 

The celebrated Lessing having missed money 
at different times without being able to discover 
who took it, determined to put the honesty of his 
servant to a trial, and left a handful of gold on 
the table. ‘Of course you counted it?’ said one 
of his friends. ‘Counted it?’ said Lessing, rather 
embarrassed. ‘No; I forgot that.’ 

Philip Fitzgibbon was supposed to possess a 
more accurate and extensive knowledge of the 
Irish language than any person living; and his 
latter years were industriously employed in com- 
piling an English and Irish Dictionary, of four 
hundred quarto pages, which he left completed 
with the exception of the letter S, and that he 
appeared to have totally forgotten ! 

About 1770, there was living in London a 
tradesman who had disposed of eleven daughters 
in marriage, with each of whom he gave their 
weight in halfpence as a fortune. The young ladies 
must have been bulky, for the lightest of them 
weighed fifty pounds two shillings and eight- 
pence! 

The great Duke of Marlborough some years 
before his death retired occasionally to Bath, and 
often amused himself with cards, though he seldom 
ventured to play high. One night he was engaged 
at piquet with Dean Jones, from whom he won 
sixpence, and exacted the payment. The Dean 
declared he had no silver, but borrowed the 
money, as the Duke said he wanted it to pay for 
his sedan-chair. The Dean, knowing the Duke’s 
avarice, watched him, and saw him actually walking 
home, in order to save the sixpence. Pope speaks 
of him as one who would ‘Now save a Shaten, 


UPON.THE THRESHOLD. 
Once more we stand with half-reluctant feet 
Upon the threshold of another yéar ; 
That line where Past and Future seem to meet 
In stronger contrast than they do elsewhere. 


Look back a moment—Does the prospect please, 
. Or does the weary heart but sigh-regret ? 
Can Recollection smile, or, ill at ease 

- With what is past, wish only to forget ? 


Say—canst thou smile when Memory’s lingering ‘gaze 
Once more recalls the dying year to sight? ~ 
Wouldst thou live o’er again those changing days, 
Or bid them fade for ever into night ? 


A solemn question—and the faltering heart 

Scarce dares say ‘Yes,’ yet will not quite say ‘ No;’ 
For Joy and Sadness both have played their part 

In making up the tale of ‘long ago.’ 


Here Memory sees the golden sunlight gleam 
Across the path of life and shine awhile ; 

And now the picture changes like a dream, 
And sorrow dims the eyes and kills the smile. 


So—it has gone—where all has gone before ; 
The moaning wind has sung the dead year’s dirge ; 
Time’s waves roll on against the crumbling shore, 
And sinks the worn-out bark beneath the surge. 


Here ends the chequered page of prose and verse— 
Of shapely words and lines writ all awry. 
There they must stand for better or for worse ; 
So shut the book, and bid the year good-bye ! 
G. E. 


Volume XVI. of the Fourth Series of CHAMBERS’s 
JOURNAL is now completed, price Nine Shillings. 


A Title-page and Index, price One Penny, have been 
prepared,and may be ordered through any bookseller. 


An elegant cloth case for binding the whole of the 
numbers for 1879 is also ready. 


Back numbers to complete sets may at all times be 
had. 


Next Saturday, January 3, 1880, will be commenced 
in this JouURNAL an original Tale of sustained 
interest, entitled 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT, 
By D. Murray, 
Author of The Silver Lever, &e. 


The Conductors of Cuampers’s JouRNAL have 
further to announce a series of interesting Anec- 
dotes, entitled 


REMINISCENCES OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER, 


and now save a groat.’ 
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